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^ditorinl. 

Our  friends  will  remember  our  offer  in  the  last  issue, 
to  send  the  Educationist  from  May  to  December,  inclu¬ 
sive,  for  fifty  cents.  Many  have  already  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  proposition,  and  we  shall  continue  it  in 
the  hope  that  still  others  may  desire  to  test  the  merits 
of  the  paper  at  the  same  price. 


The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Indianapolis 
High  School  were  hel3  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on 
the  18th  of  June.  The  graduating  class  numbered 
thirteen.  This  is  a  small  ratio  of  the  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  now  attending  the  High  School;  but,  four  years 
ago,  when  this  class  entered,  there  was  not  this  dispro¬ 
portion.  The  School  now  occupies  the  beautiful  and 
capacious  building  at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  streets,  one  of  the  most  delightful  sites  in  the 
city.  The  attendance  next  year  will  not  be  less  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils,  a  fact  that  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Indi.anapolis. 

In  a  subsequent  number  we  shall  present  some 
thoughts  upon  the  proper  course  of  study  for  High 
Schools. 


We  commenced  in  our  last  issue  a  series  of  papers 
upon  .^rithmetic,  by  Prof.  Newby,  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  These  articles  will  he  continued  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Educationist  succeeding  the  present.  The 
following  explanation  of  the  design  of  these  papers 
will  be  read  with  interest,  and  will  induce  our  readers 
to  follow  the  author  more  carefully  in  his  development 
of  the  subject.  Every  one  who  read  and  understood 
Prof  Newby’s  first  paper  will  acknowledge  his  ability 
to  give  valuable  instruction  upon  this  theme.  We 
should  have  published  this  explanation  in  our  last 
number,  if  we  had  received  it  in  time. 

“  The  design  of  this  series  of  papers  is — 

1.  To  show  how  the  mind  attains  the  data  which 
enter  into  the  Science  of  Mathematics. 

2.  To  construct  the  Science  of  Number. 

3.  To  show  how  the  Science  of  Number  is  applied 
to  the  business  affairs  of  life. 

4.  To  show  how  the  teacher  may  successfully  pre¬ 
sent  the  subject  matter  of  Arithmetic. 

The  business  accountant  makes  use  of  Arithmetic  as 
a  means,  the  end  of  which,  is  the  correct  result  which 
his  business  demands.  He  does  not  need  to  investigate 
the  origin  or  composition  of  the  means ;  all  he  needs 
to  know  concerning  it,  is  how  to  apply  it,  and  that  it 
will  give  the  correct  result. 

The  teacher  uses  Arithmetic  as  a  means  in  teaching, 
but  the  end  he  hopes  to  attain  is  far  different  from 
that  sought  by  the  accountant.  The  object  of  the 
teacher,  is  to  secure  to  his  pupil  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  which  the 
subjectcan  be  made  to  yield.  In  order  that  this  end  may 
be  attained,  the  instructor  must  know  the  subject  both 
as  Science  and  Art.  The  origin  and  insertion  of  every 
truth,  principle,  relation,  and  application  must  be  a.->- 
certained,  that  the  subject  may  stand  out  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  and  be  distinguished  in  the  mind  from  other 
means  that  are  used  for  similar  ends.” 

We  call  attention  to  our  article  in  this  number,  en¬ 
titled  “Mathematics,”  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
ablest  Mathematicians,  who  pursues  the  study  of  thi.s 
science  as  a  recreation  from  active  business.  These 
fundamental  principles  and  definitions  are  essential  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  Science  of  Arithmetic, 
and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  our  best  teachers  shall 
not  find  much  in  them  of  interest  and  profit. 


Superintendent  Hopkins  has  called  a  meeting  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  State  to  be  held  at 
Indianapolis  July  22d.  As  our  next  issue  will  appear 
on  the  15th  we  will  give  programme  and  arrangements 
in  full  ill  that  number. 
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The  great  amount  of  work  which  must  he  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month  of  a  school  year,  has  caused  a  little 
delay  in  the  publication  of  this  number  of  the  Educa¬ 
tionist.  Our  readers  will  please  attribute  to  the  same 
cause  the  dearth  of  editorial  matter  in  this  issue.  We 
are  now  publishing  two  thousand  copies  per  month, 
which  we  think  is  a  fair  start  for  an  educational  paper 
scarcely  three  months  old.  We  hope  to  increase  this 
number  to  three  thousand  before  the  institute  season 
shall  close. 

Our  desire  is  to  make  the  Educationist  the  exponent 
of  the  most  advanced  ideas  in  the  educational  work  of 
our  State.  We  shall  publish  such  matter  as  will,  we 
hope,  direct  our  readers  to  a  more  thorough  and  philo¬ 
sophical  study  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  taught.  The  time  has  gone  by,  when  our  better 
class  of  teachers  were  satisfied  with  a  presentation  of 
“  the  best  methods  ”  for  doing  their  work.  They  ask 
now  for  information  of  a  different  character.  They 
are  seeking  to  know  more  of  the  principles  of  which 
methods  are  one  expression.  They  have  believed, 
somewhat  vaguely,  that  psychology,  or  the  science  of 
the  human  soul,  sustains  au  important  relation  to  their 
work, — that  the  subjects  which  they  teach  have  a 
deeper  significance  than  the  text-book  presents, — that 
the  science  of  number  and  of  language  is  something 
more  than  appears  in  the  arithmetics  and  grammars 
which  they  study, — that  the  development  of  a  power 
to  think  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  a  mere 
knowledge  of  facts, — that  a  careful  stu<ly  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  action  of  the  soul  is  of  much  greater 
worth  in  the  moral  education  of  the  child  than  all  the 
earnest  endeavors  that  they  make  to  direct  him 
aright  by  moral  lectures  illustrated  by  stories  of  “  good 
little  boys,” — but  this  belief  has  not  yet  become  abso¬ 
lute  knowledge  with  them.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
Educationi.st  to,  at  least,  strengthen  the  belief,  and  so 
far  as  possible,  by  the  assistance  of  our  able  contribu¬ 
tors,  open  the  way  to  a  better  comprehension  of  what 
is  the  true  idea  of  the  school  and  of  education. 

In  our  August  number.  President  .Tones,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  will  commence  a  series  of  articles  upon 
the  “  Study  of  the  Mind,”  to  be  succeeded  by  a  series 
of  Moral  Lessons.  These  will  probably  continue 
through  the  entire  year,  and  they  will  be  written  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  Educationist.  The  great  success  that 
has  attended  the  moral  instruction  in  all  the  departr 
ments  of  the  Normal  School,  is  evidence  that  it  is 
adapted  to  all  grades  of  students. 

We  wish  to  say  by  way  of  further  explanation  that 
we  intend  to  make  the  Educationi.st  an  independent 
educational  journal.  When  we  shall  see  that,  in  the 
public  acts  of  public  men,  which  we  think  deserving  of 
censure  or  criticism,  whether  they  be  friends  or  ene¬ 
mies,  (and  we  hope  we  have  none  of  the  latter,)  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  give  expression  to  our  opinion ; 
and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  blind  to  the  merits 
of  all. 

We  intend  so  to  conduct*  this  department  of  the 
work  of  a  school  journal  as  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 


everything  of  a  personal  character.  The  public  acts 
of  any  individual  are  public  property,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  complain  when  they  are  treated  as  such. 

The  great  want  of  our  public  schools  is  a  course  of 
instruction  that  will  aid  more  directly  in  making  our 
children  good  speakers  and  writers  of  the  English 
language.  The  effort  to  accomplish  this  by  teaching 
children  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science  is  now 
conceded  to  have  been  a  failure. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities,  lessons  in  sim¬ 
plified  Grammar,  known  as  language  lessons,  have 
been  introduced,  but  still  results  are  not  satisfactory. 
They  have  only  partially  served  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  There  is  less  of  senseless  defin¬ 
ing,  but  no  corresponding  gain  in  the  use  of  the 
mother  tongue.  Language  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
nothing  but  prolonged  practice  will  afford  skill  in  its 
use.  The  tendency  among  the  more  prominent  edu¬ 
cators,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  do  away  with  early  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  science  and  substitute  for  it  systematic  drill 
in  the  art.  This  can  be  done  in  such  way  as  to  de¬ 
velop  the  power  to  compose  independently  of  the 
power  to  parse,  analyze,  or  define  the  parts  of  speech. 
We  commence  in  this  number  a  course  in  composition, 
that  has  been  prepared  by  a  teacher  of  experience  and 
acknowleged  ability.  We  have  had  no  time  to  give  it 
that  examination  which  such  a  subject  requires,  and 
we  therefore  defer  any  comments  upon  its  merits  until 
the  next  number  of  the  Educationist. 

We  publish  elsewhere  in  the  Educationist  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Teachers  and  salaries  adopted  liy 
the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  this  city.  Tliis 
report  embraces  some  features  of  intere.st  to  Superin¬ 
tendents  and  Trustees  of  Schools.  One  or  two  of  the 
points  made  we  shall  expect  to  notice  at  some  length  in 
the  July  number.  If  the  profession  of  teaching  is  in 
public  estimation  ever  to  be  classed  among  tlie  so-called 
learned  professions,  it  will  be  after  the  average  teacher 
becomes  more  .scholarly  and  possesses  in  a  higher 
degree  professional  ability.  Inadequate  salaries  are  th(! 
great  obstacle.  Men  and  women  do  not  as  a  general 
thing  take  to  a  particular  work  simjily  from  a  love  for 
it.  They  are  attracted  to  the  pursuit  that  affords  the 
best  compensation.  The  average  salaries  paid  teach¬ 
ers  in  many  of  our  leading  cities  are  fast  approaching 
the  salaries  paid  in  other  branches  of  business;  and 
with  this  advance  in  pay  should  come  also  an  advance 
in  scholarship  and  professional  skill.  If  the  ndlanap- 
olis  School  Board  has  made  provision  for  the  one  it 
may  justly  requii  e  the  other  also. 

The  Educationi.st  appears  in  a  new  dress  this  month. 
As  an  advertising  medium  for  this  State,  it  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  educational  journal.  It  reaches 
every  school  trustee  and  county  superintendent  in  the 
State,  each  month,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  our 
best  teachers. 

To  persons  desiring  to  raise  clubs  for  the  Education¬ 
ist  we  offer  inducements.  We  desire  to  have  an 

agent  in  every  county  in  the  State.  Send  for  specimen 
copies,  premium  lists,  and  club  rates. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  evils  counected  with  our  Pub¬ 
lic  School  System  is  the  frequent  chanjjes  that  occur  in 
,  the  admini!^tration  of  the  scliools.  This  is  esp(‘cialiy 
true  of  cities  and  towns.  In  tlie  rurai  districts  each 
term  of  scliool  is  to  a  great  extent  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  tiling.  The  teacher  forms  his  plans  with  a  view  to 
their  completion  during  the  few  months  lie  is  employed. 
It  is  seldom  that  anything  more  than  this  can  be  done 
in  schools  which  continue  but  four  or  at  most  five 
months  in  a  year.  More,  however,  is  expected  of  our 
cities.  It  is  to  these  that  we  look  for  the  organization 
and  development  ot  a  system  of  schools  that  shall  liaye 
a  definite  object  in  view,  and  each  department  of  which 
shall  do  a  specific  work  necessary  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  that  object.  Here  we  need  Superintendence, 
and  heads  of  departments  wlio  sliall  oversee  and  direct 
the  work  of  the  subordinate  teachers.  Now,  altliough 
the  several  results  which  it  is  desir.able  to  attain  are  for 
the  most  part  agreed  upon,  there  are  no  two  that  will 
reach  tliese  results  by  the  same  road. 

It  is  true  of  school  work,  more  than  of  any  tiling  else, 
that  he  is  a  valuable  director  who  brings  to  his  work 
independent  and  clearly  defined  ideas  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  details  of  the  business  to  be  done.  No  Su¬ 
perintendent  who  is  worthy  of  his  position,  will  be  con¬ 
tent  to  attempt  to  work  in  the  harness  of  some  one  else. 
If  he  would  accomplish  anything  he  must  stamp  him¬ 
self  upon  his  work,  or  rather  he  must  be  the  moving 
spirit  of  that  work ;  and  the  development  of  his  plans, 
and  the  realization  of  the  best  results  from  them  will 
require  years  of  labor.  When,  theiefore,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  schools  of  a  city  or  town  is  freqently 
changed,  it  must  follow  that  the  results  reached  must  be 
very  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  One  superintendent 
ot  average  ability  who  is  willing  to  study  and  to  labor, 
can  do  vastly  more  for  a  system  of  schools  in  ten  years, 
than  can  five  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  in  the  same 
time,  if  there  shall  be  a  change  every  two  years. 

We  have  in  mind  now  a  city  in  this  State  that  is 
noted  for  the  general  intelligence  and  prosperity  of  its 
people,  that  has  changed  its  school  management  six 
times  in  about  ten  years. 

Wnat  is  true  of  Superintendents  is  to  a  certain  extent 
true  of  subordinate  teachers. 

We  must  look  to  other  agencies  than  that  of  change, 
to  jiroduce  the  ideal  school. 

W  E  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  members  of  School 
Boards  to  our  advertising  columns.  As  the  best  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  are  represented,  persons  charged  with 
the  selection  of  text-books  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with. all  of  them  and  send  for  specimen  publications 
before  making  a  final  decision. 

To  INSTRUCT  youth  in  the  languages  and  in  the 
sciences  is  comparatively  of  little  Importance,  if  we 
are  inattentive  to  the  habits  they  acquire,  and  are  not 
careful  in  giving  to  all  their  different  faculties  and  all 
their  different  principles  of  action  a  proper  degree  of 
employment. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  whole  system  of  American 
iHlucation,  is  its  deficiency  in  thoroughness  in  all  the 
elementary  courses. — Dr.  Sears. 


CO  UNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


We  present  below  a  complete  list  of  tlie  newly  elected 
County  Superintendents  of  the  State : 


NAME. 

POST  OFFICE.  j 

COUNTY. 

n.  D.  Heller  . 

Decatur . i 

Adams. 

.Jeremiah  Hilligan . 

Fort  Wayne  .  1 

Allen. 

.John  M.  Wallace . 

Columbus . 

Bartholomew. 

Frank  C.  Cassell...  . 

Oxfore  ..  . 

Benton. 

Lewis  Willmaii . 

Hartford  Citv . 

Blackford. 

Thus.  .T.  Shulse . 

Lebauon  . 

Boone. 

L  E  McBeynolds. . . 

Delphi  . 

Carroll. 

Ilai-ry  (1  Wilson  . 

Logansport . 

<Ja?s. 

A.  Goodwin . 

Jeffersonville . 

Clarke. 

W.  H.  Atkins . 

Bowling  Green,  . 

Clay. 

J.  N.  .Vrraantrout  . 

Frank  tort . 

Clinton. 

•J.  W.  C.  Springston. . 

Leavenworth . 

Crawford. 

Edward  Wise . 

Washington . 

Daviess.* 

George  G.  Columbia . 

Aurora  .  . 

Dearborn. 

W.  U.  Powner . 

cutty  —  . 

Decatur. 

.Tas.  A.  Barnes . 

Waterloo . 

Dekalb. 

O  M.  Todd . 

Muncie . . 

E.  R.  Brundlck . 

Huntingburgh . 

Du  bois. 

A.  S.  York  . 

Goshen  ...  . 

Elkhart. 

.Jason  L  Kippetoe  . 

Connersvllle . 

Favette. 

.Jacob  K.  Walts . 

New  Albany . 

Floyd. 

.James  \  Young  . 

Covington . 

Fountain. 

C.  B.  Cory . 

Brookville . 

Frauklin. 

Wm.  H.  Green . 

Rochester . 

W.  F  Stillwell . 

Ft.  Branch . 

Gibson. 

Thomas  D.  Tharp . 

Marion  . 

Grant. 

R.  C  llilburn  . 

Newburg. ...  . 

Green. 

.J.  S.  Losey . 

Noblesviile . 

Hamilton. 

■John  II.  Binford . 

Greenfield . 

nauiel  F.  Lemmon . 

Corydon . . 

Harrison. 

■Jas.  A.  C.  Uobson . 

Brownsburgh  .... 

Hendricks. 

Enos  \damson.  . 

Middletown  . 

Henry. 

M.  L.  Spencer . 

Huntington . 

Huntington. 

Wilson  s.  Swingel . 

Brownstown . 

.Jackson. 

.James  H.  Snoddy . 

Rensselaer . . 

.I.isper. 

Simon  K.  Bell  . 

New  Mt.  Pleasant.... 

Jav. 

.John  ■  arney.  . 

Vernon . 

.Jennings. 

Benj.  F.  Kennedy.... _ 

Tralalgar . . 

Johnson. 

W'  H  Beeson  . 

Vincennes..  . 

Knox. 

Wm.  L  Matthews . 

Warsaw . 

Kosciusko. 

Alfred  Bavliss  . 

LaGrange . 

Lagrange. 

Thaddeus  S.  Fancher _ 

Crown  Point . . 

Lake. 

.James  O’Brien .  . 

Laporte  . 

Laporte. 

.Joseph  P.  Funk . . 

Mitchell . 

Lawrence. 

Joseph  Franklin . 

Anderson . 

Madison.' 

Walter  S.  'Smith . j 

Indianapolis . 

Marion. 

Thomas  McDonald . 1 

Plymouth . . 

Marshall. 

Thos  M.  Clarke  . 

Shoals  . 

.Martin. 

W.  Steele  Ewing . 

Mexico . 

.Miami. 

M.  M.  Campbell  . 

Bloomiugtou . 

Monroe. 

Marion  Clodfelter . 

Alamo  . 

Montgomery. 

Hiram  N  Short . 

Martinsville . 

Morgan. 

.John  Merchant  . 

Brook . 

Newton. 

Thos.  M.  Eells . 

Albion.... . 

Noble. 

John  H.  Pate . 

Rising  Sun . 

Ohio. 

.Joseph  J.  Throop  . 

Paoli  . 

Orange. 

Wm.  B  Wilson . 

Spencer  . 

Owen. 

E  C.  Siler . 

Bloomingdale  . 

Parke. 

Theo  Courcier. . 

Reno . 

Perry. 

Thos  Milbnrn .  . . . 

Winslow . 

Pike. 

Timothy  Keene .  ... 

Valparaiso  . 

Portel*. 

.Jas.  B  Campbell . 

Mt.  V’ernou . 

Posey. 

S.  Wevand . 

Winamac . 

Pulaski. 

J.  B  Gordon  . 

Greencastle . 

Putnam. 

chas.  W.  Paris . . 

Farmland.  ..  ..  .... 

Randoljih. 

Ilez.-kiah  Shook . . 

Versailles . 

Ripley. 

Wm.  T  Moffett . 

Rushville . 

Rush. 

Allen  H  Whitset.  . 

Deputy  Stat’n  Jef.  Co 

1  Scott. 

Bichanl  Norris  . 

She'lbvville  .  . . 

1  Shelby. 

.1.  I).  Armstrons . 

Rock  port . . 

i  Spencer. 

A.  11.  .Henderson . 

Knoit . 

Starke. 

.John  W.  Cowen . 

Angola . 

Steuben. 

ileo  W.  Register . 

Paxton . 

Sullivan. 

F.  M.  Griffith  . 

Vevay  . 

Switzerland. 

.James  E.  Matthews  . 

Lafayette . 

Tippecanoe. 

J.  M.  Clark  . . 

Tipton  . .  . 

Tipton 

H.  K.  W.  Smith  . 

Liberty..  . 

Union. 

Robert  P.  Hooker . 

1  Evansville . 

Vanderburgh. 

Wm  L.  Little  . . 

1  Newport . 

Vermillion. 

John  Boyse . 

1  Terre  Haute  . 

Vigo. 

Irwin  Stratton.  . . 

1  Wabitoh . 

i  Wabash. 

Chas.  M.  Parks  ....' . 

W’illiamsport  . 

W’arren.f 

C.  W.  Armstrong . 
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Contributions . 

GEOMETRICAL  CRITICISMS. 

Editors  of  the  Edueationist : 

Gentlemen  : — As  Text-books  are  not  as  yet  entirely 
supplanted  by  “  Books  of  Reference  ”  in  our  schools, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  our  profession,  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  the  subject,  to  call  their  attention  to  a  few 
observations  made  while  taking  a  class  through  Robin¬ 
son’s  New  Geometry,  during  the  past  winter. 

In  the  arrangement  of  topics  and  general  mode  of 
demonstration,  this  work  is  very  similar  to  Davies’  Le¬ 
gendre,  and,  though  it  may  be  superior  to  the  latter  in 
some  respects,  its  pages  are  in  many  places  cum¬ 
bered  ‘  by  tedious  logical  processes  whose  results  may  be 
reached  by  shorter  and  more  direct  methods.  In  some 
places  the  reasoning  is  faulty ; — for  instance  one  evident 
case  of  “  reasoning  in  a  circle  ”  is  found  in  Theorem  5, 
Book  1,  and  Corollary  1.  Th.  6.  To  demonstrate  the 
theorem,  the  truth  of  the  corollary  is  assumed,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  latter  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  theo¬ 
rem  itself!  In  Th.  3,  B.  I,  we  have  a  beautiful  example, 
when  properly  carried  out,  of  ipdirect  proof,  or  “  Re- 
ductio  ad  Absurdum  ”  of  the  logicians. 

If  the  pupil  has  been  properly  instructed  as  to  the 
various  modes  of  argumentation  employed  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  he  knows  that,  by  this  method,  by  assuming  that 
the  contrary  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  true,  an 
absurd  oa*  false  conclusion  must  necessarily  result,  and 
consequently  his  proposition  itself  be  true’,  but  from 
this  fact  that  one  important  step  is  omitted  in  this  argu¬ 
ment,  he  will  be  puzzled  to  know  to  h  hich  class  to  as¬ 
sign  it. 

In  Th.  8,  B.  1,  is  the  statement  that  “  The  line  B  G, 
has  the  same  direction  as  B  F”,  the  point  B  lying  be¬ 
tween  G  and  F, — a  statement  as  absurd  as,  that  North 
is  South.  By  thus  confounding  opposite  directions,  or 
rather  by  making  no  distinction  between  opposite  di¬ 
rections  from  the  same  point,  in  the  statement  and 
proof  of  this  theorem,  as  well  as  those  of  other  theo¬ 
rems  in  which  alternatives  are  mentioned,  our  author 
leaves  students  at  a  loss  in  several  instances,  to  know 
which  alternative  to  take,  in  their  application  of  geo¬ 
metrical  principles  to  the  solution  of  original  problems. 
As  an  instance  of  faulty  arrangement,  we  may  observe 
that  five  of  the  six  corollaries  assigned  to  Th.  12,  B. 

1.  in  reality  belong  to  Th.  11.  Likewise  in  Th.  17,  B.  2. 
if  the  “  converse  ”  had  been  given  first,  the  whole  de¬ 
monstration  could  have  been  much  simplified. 

One  objection  to  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  in  several  instances  given  two  or  more  demon¬ 
strations  for  the  same  theorem,  which  certainly  in¬ 
creases  the  size  and  price  of  the  volume  without  adding 
to  its  utility.  Mathematical  truths  are  so  numerous, 
that  a  student  after  mastering  the  most  concise  and  log¬ 
ical  demonstration  of  a  proposition,  can  more  profitably 
devote  the  time  and  labor,  necessary  to  comprehend  a 
second  demonstration,  to  the  acquirement  of  a  new 
truth. 

We  have  only  noticed  a  few  of  the  blemishes  which 
abound  in  this  text-book,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  author,  for  the  sake  of  those  youths  whose  intellects 
are  to  be  sharpened  by  this  most  important  mathemat¬ 
ical  study,  will  carefully  correct  in  a  succeeding  edi¬ 
tion.  W.  B.  Morgan, 


A  COURSE  IN  COMPOSITION  FOR  GRADED 
SCHOOLS. 

In  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  art  belonging  to 
any  line  of  action,  always  precedes  the  science  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  corresponding  line  of  thought.  After  the  art 
and  science  have  both  been  brought  to  some  degree  of 
perfection,  the  science  may  be  acquired  first,  and  after¬ 
ward  be  followed  by  the  art,  in  the  way  of  practical  ap 
plication. 

To  this  latter  rule,  language  is  a  striking  exception. 
In  the  life  of  each  human  being,  the  art  of  expression 
must  necessarily  be  one  of  the  first  things  acquired,  as 
through  it  aloue,  the  mind  can  have  intercourse  with 
other  minds  and  thus  place  itself  under  the  influence  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  thought  develop¬ 
ment.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  individual  must 
gain  to  a  considerable  degree  the  power  of  expression, 
years  before  his  mind  is  able  to  grasp  to  any  extent  the 
science  of  language.  In  no  one  department  of  action, 
are  habits  so  difficult  to  be  acquired  or  destroyed,  as  in 
that  of  language;  therefore,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  be¬ 
gin  as  early  as  possible  with  children  a  careful  culture 
and  close  criticism  in  the  art  of  expression.  To  speak 
well  and  to  write  well, require  three  conditions ;  an  ability 
to  think  quickly,  logically,  and  systematically ;  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  good  vocabulary  of  words,  and  a  power  to 
use  this  vocabulary  eftectively  iu  expressing  the  results 
of  thinking.  The  first  condition,  an  ability  to  think 
well,  is  cultivated  in  a  child  by  all  the  branches  of 
science  we  use  in  his  education ;  but  it  is  not  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  other  two  conditions;  for,  in  our 
schools,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  that  the 
better  writers  and  speakers  are  not  the  better  thinkers. 

It  is  often  suggested  that  recitations  in  the  different 
sciences  may  be  made  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  this  is  true  to  a  considerable  degree;  but, 
when  we  consider  that  the  best  language  for  the  purpo¬ 
ses  of  science  is  that  of  a  plain,  formal  style;  that  such 
a  style  is  utterly  inadequate  to  answer  the  demands  of 
social  life ;  and,  that  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  reformation  in  this  social  life,  we  see  that  a  far 
different  discipline  from  that  suggested,  is  also  needed. 

To  give  pupils  this  discipline  -to  help  them  to  acquire 
a  good  vocabulary  and  the  power  to  use  it.  the  following 
course  in  Composition  is  presented  to  the  public  schools 
for  their  use : 

D  PRIMARY  GRADE, 

(First  year  pupils.) 

In  this  year,  all  the  pupil’s  work  is  done  orally. 

I.  EXERCISES. 

CONVERSATIONS. 

1.  Upon  objects  brought  into  class. 

2.  Upon  objects  in  the  school-room. 

3.  Upon  pictures  brought  into  class. 

4.  Upon  simple  stories  read  or  told  bj'  the  teacher. 

5.  Upon  subjects  in  which  the  children  will  be  inter¬ 
ested. 

I  NOTES  UPON  METHOD. 

1  a.  The  object  of  these  exercises  is  to  draw  the  chil- 
I  dren  into  familiar,  general  conversation  with  the 
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teacher ;  this  can  he  done,  by  simple,  interesting,  sug¬ 
gestive  questions. 

b.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  object 
is  to  have  the  children,  and  not  the  teacher,  talk. 

c.  Freedom  in  expressing  thought  is  most  desired, 
yet  the  teacher  should  make  all  such  simple  criticisms 
as  the  children  can  understand.  The  following  is  an  ex 
ample  of  the  kind  of  criticism  given  : — 

Tr.  Johnny  may  tell  us  something  about  his  dog 
now. 

Ch.  My  dog’s  name  is  Tip;  he’s  got  two  white  feets 
and  two  black  feets. 

Tr.  Mary,  tell  me  what  Johnny  ought  to  say  instead 
of  two  feets. 

'  Ch.  Two  feet,  etc. 

d.  The  following  objects  may  be  brought  into  class 
for  subjects  of  conversation dolls,  building  blocks, 
Noah’s  Arks,  birds’  nests,  etc. 

e.  The  following  subjects  for  conversation  will  be  in 
teresting  to  the  children  Christmas,  dogs,  cats,  what 
1  can  do  to  please  my  mother,  what  I  like  to  do  best, 
etc. 

II.  EXERCISES. 

SENTENCE  MAKING. 

1.  Give  children  a  word  and  require  each  one  to  use 
it  in  an  original  sentence. 

2.  Select  some  object  and  have  each  child  say  some¬ 
thing  about  it  in  the  form  of  a  sentence. 

3.  Give  an  elliptical  sentence,  having  the  children 
supply  the  omitted  word. 

NOTES  UPON  METHOD. 

a.  As  the  term  sentence  or  statement  can  not  be  used 
with  children  this  year,  the  work  must  be  done  in  the 
following  or  a  similar  form : — 

Tr.  Nellie,  say  something  and  use  the  word  black. 

Ch.  The  black  cat. 

Tr.  Tell  me  all  of  it, — something  about  the  black  cat. 
Ch.  The  black  cat  scratche.s,  etc, 

b.  In  the  same  way,  obtain  the  sentences  saying 
something  about  the  object  selected.  In  this  last  exer¬ 
cise,  question  according  to  some  well-defined  plan,  so 
that  the  first  sentences  shall  speak  of  the  object  in  one 
light,  the  next  sentences  in  another  light,  etc. 

c.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  first  work  in 
elliptical  sentences : — 

Tr.  Mary  saw  a  black,—  Johnny,  what  do  you  think 
she  saw  1 

Ch,  A  black  dog. 

Tr.  Then  say  what  T  did  and  finish  it. 

Ch.  Mary  saw  a  black  dog,  etc. 

In  this  way,  the  children  will  soon  be  able  to  supply 
a  missing  word  in  any  part  of  a  sentence,  without 
questioning  from  the  teacher. 

d.  Criticise  all  grammatical  mistakes  made  by  the 
the  children  in  their  recitations  or  conversation,  and 
constantly  endeavor  to  free  your  own  language  from 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  errors. 

Guard  particularly  against  the  use  of  colloquialisms, 
provincialisms,  and  vulgarisms. 

CPRIMARY  GRADE. 

(Second  year  pupils.) 

At  least  one-half  of  the  children’s  work  In  this  year, 
should  be  written. 


The  teacher  should  not  depend  upon  the  time  for  reci¬ 
tation  to  do  all  her  work  in  criticism,  but  in  this  and 
following  years,  should  have  the  children  prepare  writ¬ 
ten  exercises  for  her  to  criticise  out  of  class. 

I.  EXERCISES. 

CONVERSATIONS  OCCASIONALLY,  AS  IN  D  GRADE. 

II.  EXERCISES. 

SENTENCE  MAKING  AND  CRITICISING. 

1.  Have  the  children  give  statements  and  questions 
inserting  the  various  forms  of  nouns  having  irregular 
plurals. 

2.  Have  the  children  condense  two  or  more  state¬ 
ments  or  questions  into  one. 

3.  Have  children  expand  one  statement  or  question 
into  several, 

4.  Give  elliptical  sentences  having  children  supply 
the  omitted  words  or  phrases. 

6.  Give  several  words,  having  children  compose  a 
statement  or  question  containing  the  words. 

6.  Exercise  the  children  in  changing  questions  to 
statements  and  statements  to  questions. 

7.  Give  sentences  containing  the  most  common  gram¬ 
matical  errors  and  have  children  criticise  them. 

NOTES  UPON  METHOD. 

a.  In  this  year,  the  terms  statement  and  question  are 
used ;  the  ideas  underlying  these  terms  should  be  given 
lncidentallJ^  a  nd  the  children  should  be  taught  to  apply 
the  terms  without  a  formal  definition, 

b.  In  the  first  exercise,  the  terms,  irregular  and 
pluial,  are  not  used,  but  the  work  may  be  done  in  a 
form  like  the  following : — 

Tr.  Mary,  make  a  statement  telling  me  something 
you  know  about  a  mouse. 

Ch.  I  saw  a  mouse  eat  cheese. 

Tr.  Change  the  statement  so  that  it  shall  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  more  than  one  mouse. 

Ch.  I  saw  some  mice  eat  cheese,  etc. 

c.  In  condensing  two  or  more  statements  into  one, 
the  work  may  be  done  as  follows : — 

The  teacher  writes  these  statements  upon  the  board, — 

I  saw  a  dog. 

I  saw  a  cat. 

I  saw  a  cow. 

Tr.  Tell  me  all  that  I  saw  'and  do  not  use  the  words, 

‘  I  saw,’  so  many  times. 

Ch.  You  saw  a  dog,  and  a  cat,  and  a  cow. 

The  teacher  then  has  the  children  improve  the  last 
sentence  given  and  has  them  change  it  back  to  the  first 
three  sentences. 

d.  The  following  are  examples  of  sentences  that  are 
given  to  be  criticised : — 

1.  There  is  two  boys  in  the  yard. 

2.  I  seen  a  man. 

3.  I  have  saw  three  dogs. 

4.  I  bought  twenty  pound  of  sugar. 

6.  I  aint  done  the  work. 

6.  He  don’t  like  me,  etc. 

III.  EXERCISES. 

REPRODI’CTION  EXERCISES. 

1.  Read  a  simple  story  to  the  children  and  have  them 

reproduce  it  in  their  own  language. 
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2.  Have  the  children  read  a  simple  story  from  their 
readers  and  then  reproduce  it. 

NOTES  UPON  THE  METHOD. 

a.  Have  the  story  very  short  and  interesting  with 
only  one  or  two  leading  incidents  and  characters. 

b.  During  the  progress  of  the  reading,  question  the 
children,  so  as  to  tlx  the  leading  points  in  their  minds ; 
then  have  them  write  whai  they  can  remomber,  in  their 
own  words,  after  wliich  have  the  stories  read  and  criti¬ 
cised. 

IV.  EXERCISES. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  RULES  GIVEN,  TO  BE  LEARNED  BY  THE 
CHILDREN. 

1.  Two  or  more  words  put  together  in  one  word’ 
make  a  compound  word. 

2.  The  hyphen  is  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  some 
compound  words. 

3.  A  statement  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter  and 
end  with  a  period. 

4.  A  question  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter  and 
end  with  a  question  mark. 

5.  Names  of  persons  or  places  should  begin  with 
capital  letters. 

NOTES  UPON  METHOD. 

а.  Correct  all  grammatical  errors  made  by  the 
children  in  writing  or  speaking.  Correct  all  the  rhet¬ 
orical  errors  under  the  rules  given  and  make  such  other 
criticisms  as  children  can  understand. 

B  PRIMARY  GRADE. 

(Third  year  pupils.) 

In  this  year,  two-thirds  of  the  children’s  work  should 
be  written. 

I.  EXERCISES. 

SENTENCE  MAKING  AND  CRITICISING. 

1.  Have  the  cliildren  make  sentences,  inserting  the 
irregular  plurals  of  nouns  and  the  principal  parts  of 
irregular  verbs. 

2,  3,  and  4  as  iu  C  Primary  Grade  making  tlie  work 
more  difficult. 

5.  Exercise  the  children  in  changing  statements  to 
questions,  commands  to  exclamations,  etc. 

б.  Have  the  children  correct  sentences  containing  the 
most  common  grammatical  mistakes,  provincialisms 
and  colloquialisms. 

NOTES  UPON  METHOD. 

a.  Method  for  work  under  1,  2,  3  and  4,  same  as  in  C, 
primary  grade. 

b.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  changes  dic¬ 
tated  in  5 : — 

The  little  bird  sings  sweetly. 

Does  the  little  bird  sing  sweetly  ? 

O,  little  bird  I  sing  sweetly. 

How  sweetly  the  little  bird  sings! 

c.  Teach  the  command  and  exclamation  in  the  same 
way,  as  statement  and  question  were  taught  in  the  C 
primary  grade. 

d.  Guard  against  letting  the  children  apply  the  term 
command  to  such  statements  as  these : — 

John  must  go  home. 

Alice  must  not  run. 


e.  The  following  are  examples  of  provincial  and  col¬ 
loquial  errors  to  be  corrected : 

I  reckon  I  will  go. 

I  guess  I  am  through  now. 

I  wouldn’t  wish  any  bread,  thank  you. 

I  want  you  to  go,  etc. 

II.  EXERCISES. 

Reproduction  exercises  the  same  as  in  C  grade,  mak¬ 
ing  the  work  more  difficult. 

III.  COMPOSING  EXERCISES, 

1.  Description  of  a  pupil’s  or  teacher’s  actions. 

2.  Description  of  a  picture. 

3.  Description  of  different  classes;  as,  number,  read¬ 
ing.  place,  etc. 

4.  Simple  letter-writing. 

^  notes  UPON  METHOD. 

a.  In  the  first  exercise,  the  teacher  or  child  may 
stand  before  the  class  and  perform  a  series  of  actions, 
after  which  the  children  describe  what  they  have  seen. 

b.  In  the  description  of  a  picture,  first  have  a  con¬ 
versation  upon  the  picture,  and  then  have  the  children 
write  with  the  picture  iu  sight.  Follow  some  simple 
plan  in  the  questioning  and  method  of  writing. 

c.  In  describing  certain  classes,  have  a  conversation 
with  the  children  before  they  begin  to  write.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  example  of  the  description  required  of 
them : — 

OUR  NUMBER  CLASS. 

When  it  is  time  for  number,  our  teacher  taps  upon  the 
desk.  She  taps  with  a  slate-pencil  and  once  she  broke 
it.  Then  we  take  up  our  slates  and  pencils  She  taps 
three  times  for  us  to  turn,  and  stand,  and  march.  When 
we  are  on  the  floor,  we  have  to  stand  in  a  straight  line. 

Sometimes  when  we  get  out  of  order,  she  sends  us  to 
our  seats.  One  little  boy  takes  a  pointer  and  goes  to 
the  board.  When  he  gets  there,  he  adds  as  fast  as  he 
can.  Wlien  he  makes  a  mistake,  we  tell  him  of  it,  and 
then  some  one  else  has  the  pointer. 

And  that  is  the  way  we  do  till  it  is  time  for  recess. 

d.  In  teaching  letter-writing,  have  the  pupils  learn 
to  address,  date,  begin,  and  end  a  letter  properly.  Be 
sure  they  have  something  to  write  about,  before  requir¬ 
ing  them  to  compose  one. 

Let  tliem  use  the  material  gained  iu  any  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  or  composing  exercises  already  described. 

IV.  EXERCISES. 

Have  the  children  give  the  plural  forms  for  all  classes 
of  nouns. 

NOTES  UPON  METHOD. 

a.  The  terms,  plural  and  nouns,  are  not  used. 

V.  EXERCISES. 

Teach  informally  the  use  and  place  of  tlie  apostrophe 
in  the  possessive  case  of  all  nouns  that  form  the  plural 
regularly  from  the  singular. 

VI.  EXERCISES. 

RULES  TO  BE  LEARNED  BY  THE  CHILDREN. 

1.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  of  tho 
montlis  of  the  year  should  begin  with  capital  letters. 
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2.  The  names  of  the  seasons  should  begin  with  cap¬ 
ital  letters. 

3.  All  words  meaning  God,  except  who,  whose,  etc., 
should  begin  vvitii  capital  letters. 

4.  Tiie  words,  I  and  O,  should  be  capital  letters. 

5.  A  command  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter  and 
end  with  a  period. 

6.  An  exclamation  should  begin  witli  a  capital  let¬ 
ter  and  end  with  an  exclamation  point. 

7.  The  comma  is  used  in  the  place  of  omitted  words. 

8.  The  comma  is  placed  after  the  name  of  an  object 
commanded. 

NOTES  UPON  METHOD. 

a.  Correct  all  grammatical  errors  made  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  all  rhetorical  errors  under  the  rules  formally  or 
informally  taught,  and  such  other  rhetorical  errors  as 
are  not  too  difilcult  for  the  children  to  understand. 

- -  f 

DUA  WING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  recent  article  upon  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge 
of  Drawing,  both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  as  an  aid  to  in¬ 
struction  in  natural  science,  it  was  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  hide  that  greater  field  of  usefulness,  to  which 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  so  essential.  I  mean  the 
mechanic  arts.  Madam  Cave  properly  asks,  “  Where 
is  the  industrial  profession  which  has  no  need  of  draw¬ 
ing?  The  joiner  and  cabinet  maker,  the  carpenter 
and  builder,  the  fiorist,  the  embroiderer,  the  milliner, 
the  mantua  maker,  the  manufacturer  of  fabrics,  the 
potter,”  in  fact  we  might  add  hundreds  of  other  ex¬ 
amples,  where  men  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  their  occupation,  if  they  are  stranger  to  this  art. 

The  object  of  our  school  system  is  to  fit  the  rising 
generation  more  perfectly  for  the  practical  duties 
of  life, — to  make  them  superior  to  the  ignorant  plod¬ 
der,  who  seldom  using  ideas,  or  developing  any  new 
thing,  simply  performs  mechanical  labor  like  an  ox. 
W e  teach  writing,  because  it  is  an  aid  to  all  the  other 
acquirements,  and  is  of  use  to  every  one,  but  drawing 
has  been  utterly  neglected;  or  at  least  imperfectly 
taught,  because  of  a  popular  prejudice  that  it  was  a 
“superfluous  something,  suiJerficially  acquired  and 
quickly  forgotten.”  And  yet,  when  we  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  is  as  useful  and  necessary  to  the  artisan  as 
writing ;  and  to  the  instructor,  at  times  far  more  use¬ 
ful,  when  by  a  few  siftiple  lines,  more  instruction  is 
conveyed  than  could  have  been  given  by  a  written 
page. 

The  pupils  who  attend  our  public  schools,  as  a  class, 
are  not  wealthy;  fewer  still  are  farmers’  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  majority  of  them,  by  the  time  they 
are  sixteen,  fall  into  the  working  ranks,  or  as  it  is  now 
called  the  “industrial  professions.”  Bread  must  be 
earned  for  a  lifetime  by  work.  Think  for  a  moment 
of  the  branches  of  instruction  which  will  soon  be  forgot¬ 
ten  or  neglected — perhaps  all  but  writng — and  the 
power  to  glean  the  news  from  a  daily  paper;  but  if 
drawing  be  added  to  his  school  instruction,  he  is  lifted 
up  not  one  but  many  steps,  and  has  an  advantage  in 
any  industrial  profession  over  those  who  work  without 


such  acquirements,  no  matter  how  well  they  may  be 
informed  upon  all  other  matters. 

A  large  manufacturer  said  recently  that  it  would 
save  him  thousands  of  dollars  if  his  workmen  only 
knew  enough  about  drawing  to  work  from  outlines  in¬ 
stead  of  expensive  models.  And  there  is  no  man  or 
woman  living  who  is  not  more  or  less  influenced  in  a 
purchase  by  the  design  or  some  artistic  embellishment. 
In  fact,  the  success  of  many  manufacturers  depends  not 
so  much  upon  their  superior  materials,  as  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  their  designs.  Take  the  West  with  all  the 
mechanic  arts  rapidly  advancing,  with  the  various  pro¬ 
fessions  over  crowded,  and  hundreds  'of  sale.smen  and 
bookkeepers  begging  for  a  place  to  work  for  almost 
nothing,  while  skilled  mechanics  are  in  great  demand, 
even  inferior  workmen  getting  three  and  four  dollars 
per  day  ;  we  must  educate  in  the  right  direction,  and 
give  the  knowledge  which  is  of  most  worth.  We  need 
not  refer  to  the  boys  alone.  The  day  is  now  at  hand 
when  women  find  better  occupation  for  their  cultivated 
minds  and  skilled  fingers  than  sewing,  or  writing,  or 
“  kitchen  work.”  Engraving,  wood  carving,  modeling, 
wood  turning,  designing  for  fabrics  of  various  kinds, 
are  open  to  her  choice. 

The  question  as  to  how  drawing  should  be  taught  to 
develop  all  these  advantages,  is  one  that  has  vexed 
the  minds  of  those  interested,  for  many  years.  We 
call  to  mind  the  teaching  of  Herman  Krusi,  eighteen 
years  ago,  advocating  original  designing,  and  trying  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  what  was  then  a  new  study  in 
public  schools.  A  few  years  ago,  as  a  disciple  of  M. 
Cassagne,  of  Paris,  we  thought  his  “  Le  Dessin  pour 
Tous”  in  method  was  the  best  for  our  American 
schools,  and  hoped  to  see  it  reproduced  here.  But 
the  method  introduced  in  Massachusetts  some  two 
years  ago  has  proven  to  be  a  perfect  success — adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  American  people — necessarily  put¬ 
ting  aside  .all  other  methods,  for  one  created  by  Walter 
Smith,  State  Director  of  Art  Education,  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 
Walter  Smith’s  method  is  simple,  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  would  apply  to  the  schools  in  Indiana,  as 
well  as  any  other  state. 

By  the  new  system  the  simplest  elements  of  drawing 
are  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  and  in  each  class  a 
gradual  advance  is  made,  so  that  the  pupil  who 
begins  in  the  primary  graduates  from  the  high  school 
with  a  thorough  art  education.  In  every  class  five  sub¬ 
jects  are  taught.  In  the  primary  schools  these  are 
drawing  from  the  flat  copy,  from  the  blackboard,  from 
dictation  and  original  designs.  Dictation  drawing  culti¬ 
vates  the  imagination  as  nothing  else  can,  and  increases 
the  pupil’s  perception  and  quickens  the  eye.  Original 
design  is  studied  in  every  class  from  the  primary  up. 
In  three  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  the  five 
subjects  are,  drawing  from  the  flat  copy,  dictation,  mem¬ 
ory,  black-board  and  maps.  In  the  three  higher  classes 
the  subjects  are,  drawing  from  memory,  original  design 
and  solid  models.  The  fifth  subject  is  geometrical 
drawing.  In  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  shaded 
drawing  is  forbidden.  In  the  high,  Latin  and  normal 
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schools  the  higher  branches  of  drawing  are  taught,  to 
tinting  and  color  work  and  drawing  from  nature.  The 
pupils  in  three  upper  classes  are  allowed  to  spend  half 
their  time  in  drawing  what  they  may  select,  the  other 
half  in  systematic  drawing. 

In  the  late  annual  exhibition  of  the  department  of 
art  education,  held  in  Boston,  on  the  26th  of  May,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  success  of  the  plan  above 
mentioned. 

The  schools  from  all  the  large  towns  of  the  state  are 
represented  in  this  exhibition,  and  there  may  be  seen 
drawings  neatly  executed  by  children  five  years  old; 
complete  working  drawings  for  houses  from  original 
designs,  by  boys. of  fifteen;  mechanical  drawings,  by 
old  men  of  the  free  night  school,  who  had  labored  a 
life  time  at  the  lathe,  in  the  foundry  or  at  the  bench, 
perfecting  themselves  in  their  trade  thus  late  in  life. 
Thousands  of  original  designs  from  all  the  grades; 
figures  from  the  round,  landscapes  from  nature,  pros¬ 
pective,  machine  drawing  of  the  most  complicated 
character,  all  showing  that  the  method  is  perfection, 
as  brought  out  systematically  in  the  free  schools; 
working  harmoniously,  and  beside  fitting  the  pupil  for 
superior  usefulness,  cultivates  purer  and  better  tastes, 
adds  more  to  innocent  enjoyment  than  anything  else; 
in  fact,  the  pupil  has  “  the  expression  of  his  thought  at 
the  point  of  his  pencil,  as  the  writer  has  his  at  the  tip 
of  his  pen.”  W.  B,  Fletcher. 


MATHEMATICS. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Educationist  I  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  an  article  by  the  title,  “  Papers  upon  Arith¬ 
metic.”  Instead  of  finding  the  article  devoted  to 
Arithmetic,  it  appears  to  be  asomewhat  lengthy  defini¬ 
tion  of  Mathematics,  and  in  it  the  same  is  defined  as 
“  that  branch  of  science  by  means  of  which  quantity  is  deter¬ 
mined,  and  its  proportions  and  relations  investigatea.”  This 
is  the  usually  reeeived  definition,  but  it  appears  that 
another  definition  is  admissible  and  quite  as  legitimate. 
In  the  human  mind  the  contrast  between  the  future 
and  the  past  seems  to  be  an  earlier  and  more  funda¬ 
mental  idea  than  the  difierence  between  the  large  and 
the  small.  The  first  mathematical  idea  then,  would  be 
rather  an  undimensional  idea,  the  science  of  progres- 
sional  order.  The  identity  of  two  moments  or  the 
equivalent  of  two  dates  may  be  expressed  by  A— B. 
This  expresses  the  present  in  time,  and  the  answer  to 
the  equation  is  Now.  The  expression  A>B,  or  A<B  may 
be  conceived  to  express  the  fact  that  one  moment  is 
later  or  earlier  than  another.  A — B  may  express  the 
difference  between  two  moments,  and  the  difference 
between  these  moments  may  be  considered  as  quantity 
in  duration,  while  inequalities  of  difference  may  sig¬ 
nify  that  one  event  was  relatively  earlier  or  later  than 
another.  A-(-b=:B  may  represent  that  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  A,  a  step  in  time  indicated  by  b  conducts  to  B. 
These  steps  may  be  forward,  or,  backward  as  well  as 
forward,  and  the  transformations  and  combinations  of 
these  relations  will  be  in  harmony  with  algebraic  rules, 
and  such  steps  will  be  more  easily  understood  than 


the  ordinary  method  of  conceiving  the  subtraction  of 
a  quantity  from  nothing. 

After  comparing  moments  we  may  compare  relations 
of  time.  The  equation  A — B=C — D  may  express  the 
equality  between  two  intervals  of  time.  These  formu¬ 
las  admit  of  inversion  or  alternation  and  many  combi¬ 
nations  and  transformations,  and  all  may  be  interpreted 
by  the  progression  of  duration.  D — C>B — A,  may  sig¬ 
nify  that  D  was  later  relatively  to  C  than  B  to  A,  and 
D — C<B — A  that  D  was  relatively  earlier  to  C  than  B 
to  A.  Passing  to  the  multiplication  of  moments  or 
steps,  we  may  interpret  the  product  of  two  negative 
numbers  as  being  equal  to  a  positive  numbeft'  by  show¬ 
ing  that  two  reverse  steps  restore  the  direction  of  a  step. 
This  change  in  the  direction  of  steps  will  be  an  easier 
method  of  explaining  the  change  of  sign  in  multipli¬ 
cation  than  the  ordinary  method  of  considering  the 
the  multiplication  of  a  quantity.  And  since  the  square 
of  every  number  is  always  positive,  no  number  can  be 
the  square  root  of  a  negative  number.  The  relation  of 
ratio,  which  may  consist  in  relative  direction  of  steps  as 
much  as  in  relative  largeness,  may  be  shown  in  the 
equations. 

^Xa^-b,  or  b— aXa  when  ^=a  in  which  the  factor  a 
being  a  positive  or  negative  number,  may  preserve 
or  reverse  the  direction  of  the  step  on  which  it  op¬ 
erates.  The  foregoing  considerations  imply  a  direction 
either  forward  or  backward,  but  after  reversing  the 
second  of  any  two  steps,  we  then  transpose  them  as  to 
order,  making  the  reversed  second  step  the  first  of  the 
new  order,  and  the  unreversed  first  step  the  second  of 
the  new  couple,  by  repeating  the  reversed  and  by  trans¬ 
position  we  shall  have  restored  the  order  of  the  steps 
but  reversed  the  direction  of  each.  The  agent  or  opera¬ 
tor  which  the  mind  conceives  as  being  the  instrument 
of  reversion  of  these  directions  is  the  f — 1. 

If  we  consider  -fl  and  — 1  to  signify  diametrically 
opposite  units,  then  (-flXt"^ — I)  Xi'^ — 1=^= — 1-  Conse¬ 
quently  i/ — 1  successively  applied  to-Fl  by  the  process 
of  multiplication  reverses  the  direction  of  the  same, 
and  the  change  of  direction  may  be  conceived  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  semi-revolution. 

It  seems  plain  that  the  most  elementary  process  of 
thought  in  considering  or  counting  any  set  of  things 
is  to  consider  them  as  in  successional  order.  By  con¬ 
sidering  the  Science  of  Mathematics  as  the  Science  of  Or¬ 
der  in  Tmcand  Space,  and  not  as  specially  the  science 
of  magnitude,  we  find  the  comprehension  of  nega¬ 
tives  as  easy  as  positives,  and  the  interpretation  and  use 
of  imaginary  quantities  simple  and  practical.  With 
such  a  broad  base  of  suggestive  science  we  have  the 
most  wide-spread  room  for  admitting  the  doctrine  of 
magnitude  and  quantity  and  all  other  secondary  and  de¬ 
rivative  branches  that  pertain  to  the  mathematical  in 
human  thought  or  knowledge.  D.  M.  Berry. 

Education  is  the  due  development  of  all  the  primitive 
powers  and  susceptibilities  of  our  nature.  It  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  necessary  in  youth,  because  then  this  nature  is 
most  plastic,  and  impressions  made  upon  it  more  lasting. 
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FREEDOM,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  POPULAR 
EDUCATION 

I  purpose  first  to  inquire  what  freedom  is. 

Everything  that  is  created  had  a  Creator.  Every  crea¬ 
ted  thing  is  the  embodiment  of  a  thought. — is  a  thought 
objectified.  The  thouglit  existed,  before  that  which  em¬ 
bodies  it  existed. 

The  thought  was  perfect;  for,  having  emanated  from 
the  Absolute,  it  could  not  be  imperfect.  But  the 
thought,  in  its  completeness  or  perfection  was  not  at 
once  projected  in  the  created  thing;  tor,  had  this  been 
done,  the  great  end  of  creation  would  have  been  defeat¬ 
ed  by  debarring  every  possibility  of  development.  Be¬ 
ings,  therefore,  instead  of  embodying  the  absolute 
thought  in  its  completeness  or  perfection,  were  endowed 
with  the  capacity  of  realizing  in  themselves  the  thought 
or  ideal,  after  which  they  were  created. 

Man  is  the  masterpiece  of  creation ;  and  the  thought  or 
ideal  which  he  embodies  is  an  approach  to  Divinity  it¬ 
self.  This  ideal  is  Wwtrue  man,  and  it  exists  in  a  more 
or  less  realized  state  in  every  human  being. 

Man  as  he  is,  may  be  denominated  the  natural  or  actual 
man;  and  he  in  common  with  all  other  cre.ated  things, 
exists  for  an  end ;  and  that  end  is  the  realization  in  him¬ 
self  of  the  ideal  or  true  man,  the  type  after  which  he 
was  created. 

The  actual  and  the  ideal  man  are  alike,  in  that  both 
are  susceptible  of  the  feeling  of  obligation.  Tliey  differ 
in  that  the  ideal  man  invariably  acts  in  obedience  to  this 
feeling,  while  the  actual  man  does  not.  The  Ideal  man 
says  “  I  ought;”  the  actual  man  says  “1  want.”  Again, 
the  two  differ  in  that  the  actual  man  is  ever  at  liberty 
to  carry  out  his  decisions;  while  the  decisions  of  the 
ideal  man  can  be  carried  out  only  in  so  far  .as  they  coin¬ 
cide  with  those  of  the  actual  man. 

It  is  very  evident,  thei'efore.  that  the  true  man  is  not 
free;  but  that  he  is  a  slave  to  the  actual  man.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  ideal  or  true  man  is  attained  only  vyhen  the 
process  of  development  which  siionld  be  continual  y 
going  on  in  the  actual  man,  will  have  render«t;l  him 
identical  with  the  real.  Then,  the  two  will  think,  feel, 
decide  and  act,  as  one. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  relation  existing  between  the 
ideal  or  true  man,  and  the  actual  man,  we  are  enabled 
to  determine  what  freedom  in  its  higher  and  truer 
sense  is.  True  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  the  ideal  man 
— the  freedom  of  man's  true  self.  It  is  that  state  of  man 
in  which  he  is  when  he  h.as  attained  the  great  end  of 
his  being. — tlie  state  in»whlch  he  is  when  he  embodies 
perfectly,  the  thought  or  ideal  after  which  he  was  crea¬ 
ted..  This  is  rational  freedom,  and  it  differs  from  natural 
freedom  as  the  ideal  man  differs  from  the  actual. 

In  a  state  of  rational  freedom,  all  the  obligations  per¬ 
taining  to  man  as  a  responsible  being,  are  met  by  him. 
.411  these  obligations  arise  from  three  classes  of  relations 
which  man  sustains,  viz:  Reliitlons  to  the  Creator,  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  neighbor,  and  relations  to  himself.  In  view 
of  the  second  class  of  relations  designated,  wc  find  that 
man  is  a  social  being,  i.  e.,  a  being  designated  to  live  in 
societ.v;  and  since,  in  astate  of  rational  freedom,  all  ob¬ 
ligation  is  met,  it  follows  that  the  end  of  society  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  man  to  realize  his  true  self,  i.  e.,  to 
attain  a  state  of  rational  freedom.  Now,  society  re- 
fieiUS;  tlte  subjective  state  of  the  individuals  composing 


it.  The  customs  and  usages  of  the  people,  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  laws  of  the  State,  all  show  with  the  most  un¬ 
erring  certainty  the  degree  of  objective  freedom  which 
they  have  attained. 

But  it  is  impossible  for  society  to  exist  and  attain  the 
end  of  its  being,  1.  e.,  the  realization  cf  rational  free 
dom  for  the  individuals  composing  it.  without  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  authority  exercised  by  some  of  its  members 
over  the  rest.  This  authority  constitutes  government. 
Government  receives  its  character  from  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Civil  government  is  simply  the  formal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  limit  of  the  objective  freedom  of  the  people  gov¬ 
erned;  and  this  limit  must  be  continually  enlarged  as 
the  people  approach  the  realization  of  subicctlve  free¬ 
dom.  The  objective  freedom  of  any  people  will  always 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  their  subjective  freedom. 
Progress  toward  subjective  or  rational  freedom  is  the 
cause  of  progress  toward  objective  freedom.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  the  cause,  the  latter  the  effect.  The  one  is  inner 
the  other  outer.  The  one  is  the  inside  the  other  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  same  thing— freedom.  The  liberality  of 
civil  government  is  measured  b}'  the  degree  of  subject¬ 
ive  freedom  to  which  the  people  governed  have  at¬ 
tained.  If  they  have  progressed  far  toward  rational 
freedom  they  will  tolerate  onl}"  such  laws  as  are  the 
exact  expression  of  this  freedom. 

A.«ia  is  now,  as  she  ever  lias  been,  the  continent  of  ab¬ 
solute  monarchies.  Following  the  “star  of  empire” 
westward,  we  find  in  Europe  a  continent  of  limited 
monarchies;  and  .still  farther,  in  the  New  World,  we 
find  the  continent  of  republics.  It  is  interesting  to  no¬ 
tice  the  difference  in  ideas  as  found  in  the  several  conti 
nents  enumerated.  In  Asia,  man  has  not  yet  attained 
the  idea  of  universal  or  rational  freedom,  but  all  his  in- 
stitution.s,  manners,  customs,  usages  and  governments 
are  fashioned  after  the  idea  tliat  one  is  free,  and  he  the 
monarch.  With  this  idea  underlying  their  political 
fabrics,  we  find  the  people  submitting  to  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  usurpations  of  power,  and  groveling  iinder  the 
iron  heel  of  despotism 

In  Europe,  government  rests  ui)on  a  different  basis. 
There,  the  people  have  attained  the  idea  that  some  are 
free.  Accordingly  we  find  Europe  to  be  the  continent 
of  revolutions. — the  opposing  forces  being  the  ancient 
Asiatic  ideas  of  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  idea 
of  universal  freedom  on  the  other. — the  result  being  a 
compromise  between  tlie  two  in  the  form  of  limited 
monarchies. 

But  we  come  at  last  to  tlte  New  World,  the  continent 
of  republics;  and  here  we  find,  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory.  governnunit  based  on  the  fundamental  lilea, — not 
that  one,  tiot  that  some,  but  that  am.  are  free.  It  was 
this  idea,  bursting  at  last  from  the  fetters  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  that  had  bound  it  solong.  whicli  caused 
the  mighty  storm  of  tie  Reformation;  and  although  it 
revolutionized  the  religious  sentinjent  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  was  left  for  us.  as  a  people,  to  be  the  first  to 
incorporate  it  into  a  system  of  government,  and  make 
it  the  basis  of  a  whole  social,  political  and  moral  fabric. 

Thus,  in  viewing  the  character  of  government  as 
found  on  the  three  historic  continents  of  the  world,  we 
find  it  ever  determined  by  the  subjective  state  of  the 
people  governed. 

I  We  have  now  found  wh.it  freedom  is  in  its  true  sense, 
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where  attained,  and  what  its  relation  to  society  and  gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  sliall  next  inquire — What  is  popular  education? 

The  term — “  pop  ilar,”ias  applied  to  education,  means 
the  education  of  the  people;  the  education,  not  of  tlie 
one-  nor  of  the  few,  but  of  the  people,  and  the  whole 
people. 

The  term  “  education,  ’  has  been  variously  defined  by 
the  best  thinkers  of  all  ages.  According  to  Plato,  a 
good  education  consists  in  giving  to  the  body  and  the 
•soul  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

Kant  says  of  education — There  is  within  every  man  a 
divine  ideal,  the  type  after  which  he  was  created,  the 
germ  of  a  perfect  person ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  favor  and  direct  tlie  growth  of  this  germ.  The 
latter  is  a  true  stat  merit  of  the  end  of  education. 

Education  thus  viewed,  becomes  something  more 
than  a  knowiedge  of  mathematics,  geography  and  lan¬ 
guage.  Knowledge  is  not  education.  It  is  simply  a 
means  by  which  education  is  attained.  Proficiency  iu 
the  various  sciences  is  of  no  absolute  value;  it  has 
value  only  as  it  serves  as  a  means  by  which  education  is 
made  possible, — by  which  the  ideal  or  true  self  can  be 
realized. 

••  Education”  literally  means — act  of  leading  out.  The 
act  of  putti)ig  into  the  mind  facts  and  principles  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  rules  of  art.  is  not  education ;  these  are  of  use 
only  as  they  serve  to  call  out  and  develop  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  Every  step  taken  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  is  a  step  from  the  actual  toward  the  ideal  man. 
What,  then,  is  true  education  ?  This  question  can  be 
better  answered  after  the  end  of  true  education  has 
been  stated. 

The  great  end  of  education  Is  tw'O  fold  in  its  char¬ 
acter  : 

First.  It  is  to  bring  man  into  a  consciousness  of  his 
true  self. 

Second.  It  is  to  direct  him  in  the  use  of  the  rneans 
by  which  the  ideal  man  or  true  self  may  be  realized: 

Xow.  we  have  shown  that  when  the  actual  man  h.as 
attained  the  ideal,  he  is  in  a  state  of  subjective  free- 
doiu;  and  that  when  man  has  attained  that  statu,  all  bis 
acts  as  a  physical  and  spiritual  being  will  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  obligation,  i.  e.  will  be  what  they  oiight  to  be. 

But,  to  attain  a  state  of  subjective  or  rational  free¬ 
dom,  the  actual  man  must  undergo  a  great  change. 
Change,  no  matter  what  be  its  specific  character,  is  al¬ 
ways  eflTected  by  the  confiict  of  unequal  forces.  In  the 
change  from  the  actual  to  the  ideal  man,  the  opposing 
forces  are  the  appetites  and  passions  of  the  actual  man 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consciousness  that  there  is  an 
ideal  man.  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  ends 
which  true  education  seeks.  But  the  simple  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  existence  of  the  ideal  man  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  effect  the  change ;  man  may  have  his  ideal 
before  him.  and  yet  fail  to  realize  it,  because  his  efforts 
are  not  properly  directed.  One  of  the  two  ends  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  direct  man  in  his  efforts  to  realize  his  true 
self. 

Education,  properly  considered,  is  a  process.  The 
actual  man  is  not  changed  to  the  ideal  by  a  sudden 
transformation;  the  change  is  effected  by  the  slow  un¬ 
folding  or  development  of  the  powers  with  which  man 
is  endowed.  This  unfolding  constitutes  a  proce.ss, 
which  is  completed  only  when  the  actual  and  the  ideal 


man  become  identical,  i.  e.  when  a  state  of  rational 
freedom  is  attained. 

We  find,  then.  B’irst.  That  the  great  end  for  which 
man  exists,  is  the  realization  of  his  true  self. 

Second.  That  when  the  true  self  is  realized,  man  has 
attained  rational  freedom. 

Third.  That  there  are  three  conditions  which  must  be 
met  before  the  ideal  man  can  be  realized,  and  conse¬ 
quently  before  rational  freedom  can  be  attained :  they 
are. 

First.  That  the  actual  man  must  be  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  the  ideal  man. 

Second.  He  must  be  directed  in  the  use  of  the  means 
by  which  the  ideal  man  may  be  realized. 

Third.  He  must  experience  the  process  of  change 
from  the  actual  to  the  ideal  man. 

The  two  conditions  first  enumerated,  are  the  ends 
which  education  seeks,  and  the  third  is  education  itself. 

In  education,  then,  are  found  all  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  state  of  rational  freedom.  The  existence  of 
the  former,  conditions  the  existence  of  the  latter.  The 
degree  of  rational  freedom  to  which  a  man  has  at¬ 
tained  is  measured  by  his  true  education  or  culture. 
There  can  be  no  progress  toward  rational  freedom  with¬ 
out  progress  in  education. 

What  then,  is  the  relation  of  freedom  to  popular  edu¬ 
cation?  I  answer,  it  is  the  relation  of  dependence;  and 
it  is  the  exclusive  province  of  education,  to  make  the 
people /ree  M.  Seiler, 

Terre  Haute. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  following  is  a  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
amination  of  Teachers,  made  to  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Indianapolis.  Eos. 

To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners : 

The  Committee  on  Examination  of  Teachers  hav¬ 
ing  had  this  subject  under  consideration,  are  of  the 
opinion  ^hat  the  standard  of  qualification  required  of 
applicants  should  be  somewhat  advanced.  That  while 
the  salaries  paid  our  teachers  are  not  large,  compared 
with  those  of  other  cities  of  like  grade,  they  are  still 
sufficient  to  justify  the  Board  in  demanding  a  higher 
grade  of  scholarship  than  heretofore  required  by  the 
general  school  law.  The  Committee  are  further  of  the 
opinion  that,  while  a  certain  degree  of  scholarship  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  presentation  of  a  subject,  a 
peculiar  aptness  to  teach,  including  the  silent  uncon¬ 
scious  influence  exerted  by  a  teacher,  is  of  far  higher 
importance.  The  former  may  be  determined  with  tol¬ 
erable  accuracy  by  the  ordinary  test  of  an  examina¬ 
tion;  the  latter  can  be  definitely  ascertained  only  from 
actual  experience  in  the  school  room. 

To  the  end  that  persons  possessing  in  a  higher  degree 
these  qualifications  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  our 
children,  the  Committee  would  recommend  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  two  classes  of  certificates — one  a  trial  cer¬ 
tificate,  to  cover  a  teacher’s  first  experience  in  the 
schools,  and  to  be  granted  mainly  on  a  test  of  scholar¬ 
ship;  and  another,  that  shall  follow  the  trial  certifi¬ 
cate,  to  be  granted  on  the  combined  tests  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  a  successful  experience. 
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The  Committee  would  recommend,  also,  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  certificate — the  one  requiring  both  the  tests  of  schol¬ 
arship  and  successful  experience — be  divided  into  two 
grades,  to  be  denominated  respectively,  Principal’s 
Certificate  and  Assistant’s  Certificate ;  and  further  that 
the  length  of  time  for  which  any  certificate  is  granted 
should  depend  on  the  character  of  the  examination 
passed  by  the  applicant. 

As  embodying  the  recommendations  here  made,  we 
offer  for  adoption  the  following  orders : 

First — That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  exam¬ 
ine  in  the  branches  required  by  the  general  school 
law,  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  positions  in  the 
schools,  and  to  grant  trial  certificates  to  such  as  may 
be  deemed  qualified. 

Second — That  the  Committee  b4  authorized  to  grant 
trial  certificates  for  such  length  of  time,  not  exceeding 
one  year,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  but  that  the  time 
for  which  any  such  certificate  is  issued  shall  expire  on 
the  last  day  of  June  following. 

Third — That  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  issue 
graded  certificates  for  a  length  of  time  not  exceeding 
three  years,  to  be  denominated  respectively.  Principal’s 
Certificates  and  Assistant’s  Certificates. 

Fourth — That  in  marking  the  per  cent,  of  correct 
answers  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  no  person  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  forty  in  any  one  branch,  or  less  than 
sixty  on  the  general  average,  shall  be  deemed  qualified 
to  receive  a  trial  certificate. 

A  general  average  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  in  all 
branches,  nor  sixty  in  any  one,  to  entitle  the  applicant 
to  a  graded  certificate  for  one  year. 

A  general  average  of  not  less  than  eighty-five  in  all 
branches,  nor  seventy  in  any  one,  to  entitle  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  a  graded  certificate  for  three  years. 

Fifth — That  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  indicated 
in  the  trial  certificate,  teachers  of  the  High  School, 
principals  of  schools  and  head  assistants  of  large 
schools  shall  be  required  to  procure  Principal’s  Certifi¬ 
cates. 

All  other  teachers  shall  be  required  to  procure  either 
a  Principal’s  Certificates  or  Assistant’s  Certificates,  as 
they  may  prefer,  and  no  teacher  be  appointed  Head 
Assistant  of  a  medium  or  smalPsized  school  who  can 
not  first  procure  an  Assistant’s  Certificate  for  three 
years. 

Sixth — That  the  following  be  adopted  as  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  candidates  for  Principal’s  Certificates : 

I.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  undoubted  moral  char¬ 
acter. 

II.  A.  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching. 

III.  Scholarship. 

1.  .\n  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  branches  required  by  law. 

2.  Elementary  Algebra,  Geometry  through  the  first 
three  books,  and  first  principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy. 

3.  Physical  Geography  and  first  lesson  in  Botany. 

4.  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

a.  Constitution  of  United  States  and  of  Indiana. 


FOR  THE  assistant’s  CERTIFICATE. 

I.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  undoubted  moral  char¬ 
acter.  ^ 

II.  A  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching. 

III.  Scholarship.  ' 

1.  An  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  branches  required  by  law,  and  such  incidental  sub¬ 
jects  as  pertain  to  the  principles  and  processes  of  Pri¬ 
mary  Instruction  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern 
and  improved  methods. 

2.  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Botany. 

3.  Constitution  of  United  States  and  of  Indiana. 

The  Committee  have  considered  also  the  propriety  of 

establishing  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  a 
Teacher’s  Institute,  the  sessions  to  be  held  on  each  al¬ 
ternate  Saturday,  and  be  open  to  all  teachers  of  the 
Public  Schools  who  may  desire  to  attend  them. 

To  organize  such  an  Institute  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  an  easy  task,  but  in  order  that  its  members  may 
derive  the  greatest  benefit,  a  high  order  of  teaching 
ability  is  demanded.  Persons  competent  and  willing 
to  give  instruction  in  the  several  branches  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  but  not  without  some  compensation. 

The  Committee  recommend,  therefore,  that  author¬ 
ity  to  organize  a  Saturday  Teacher’s  lustitute  be 
granted,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
instructors. 


^cUciions. 


THE  PERPLEXING  PUPIL. 

Mrs.  Stowe  asked  years  ago.  “  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  Charlie?”  and  many  a  teacher  doubtless  asks  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  question  to-day.  Almost  every  school 
has  at  least  one  pupil  who  is  a  study,  a  perplexity  to  the 
teacher,  and  often  in  hours  of  weariness  and  discourage¬ 
ment,  the  question  comes  to  the  teacher’s  lips,  what  can 
I  do  with  him  ? 

Were  I  to  attempt  an  answer.  I  would  say,  take 
him  into  your  heart  and  give  him  entire  posse.ssion.  No 
conscientious  teacher  who  has  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
responsibility  of  her  position,  of  what  it  is  to  be  the 
teacher  of  children,  and  the  former  of  their  character, 
would  think  of  doing  less  than  to  take  her  school  as  a 
whole  into  her  heart,  and  to  give  her  whole  heart  to  it. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  She  needs  to  take  each  pupil 
into  her  heart,  and  especially  that  one  of  whom  she 
asks  the  above  question,  and  give  to  each  the  whole.  If 
any  one  reminds  me  that  two  bodies  can  not  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time,  and  asks  how  it  is  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  have  each  pupil  occupy  the  whole 
heart,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a  question  of  physics, 
and  physics  are  not  now  under  discussion.  But  seri¬ 
ously,  as  teachers,  we  are  in  danger  of  giving,  if  not  too 
much  thought  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  too  little  thought 
to  the  scholar  as  an  individual. 

Nor  is  the  danger  confined  to  us  as  teachers.  School 
committees  too  often  and  to  too  great  aii  extent,  provide 
well  for  the  school,  but  poorly  for  the  individual.  Tlie 
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courses  of  study  and  the  arraiigemeut  of  the  terms  are 
often  well  adapted  to  such  as  can  take  the  “regular 
course.”  hui  poorly  adapted  to  those  who  must  fall  out 
by  the  way,  or  as  someone  has  expressed  it,  well  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  through  passengers,  but  poorly  arranged 
for  those  who  stop  at  the  way  stations. 

If  we  thus  take  the  boy  into  our  hearts,  we  shall  come 
to  know  “  how  a  boy  feels,”  to  know  what  his  weak 
points  are,  and  what  there  is  good  in  his  nature,  shall 
be  able  to  dnd  the  springs  of  action,  and  have  some 
power  there.  We  shall  come  to  feel  somewhat  as  a 
mother  feels  toward  the  child  who  has  tried  her  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  yet  she  does  not  and  can  not  give  him 
up.  i  reeall  a  boy  in  my  school  many  years  ago  who 
tried  me  in  various  ways,  and  I  had  resorted  to  all  the 
expedients  1  could  think  of  for  his  correction,  but  ap¬ 
parently  to  no  purpose,  till  at  length  1  sent  him  to  the 
School  Committee  with  the  message  that  I  could  do 
nothing  more  for  him,  and  I  could  not  have  him  in 
school  longer.  When  the  man  to  whom  I  sent  him 
came  to  see  me — a  man  who  sustained  to  the  boy  only 
the  reiation  of  a  school  committee  and  a  pastor,  and  I 
saw  the  tears  trickle  down  his  face  as  he  talked  about 
him,  I  felt  that  I  could  work  for  that  boy  still  longer, 
that  1  could  take  him  back  into  my  heart  if  indeed  I 
had  ever  given  him  a  place  in  it,  that  1  could  do  any¬ 
thing  for  him  so  long  as  another  so  cared  for  him. 

.4nd  this  leads  me  to  suggest  a  modification  of  the 
question.  Let  it  be,  not  what  can  I  do  with  him,  but 
what  can  I  do  for  him.  What  a  difference  there  is  in 
prepositions!  What  can  we  do /or  him  will  be  the  nat¬ 
ural  question,  if  we  give  him  the  place  in  the  heart 
which  has  been  spoken  of,  but  if  we  keep  him  shut 
outside,  or  allow  him  to  shut  himself  out,  the  other 
preposition  will  be  oftener  used.  It  is  difficult,  when 
weary  and  worn  with  the  work  of  the  day,  amid  the 
perplexities  of  school  duties  and  school  cares,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  sometimes  to  put  the  question  in  this  form,  but  if 
we  can  discipline  ourselves  to  do  it  always,  we  shall  at 
length  have  little  occasion  to  ask  it  in  a  sense  indicative 
of  sadness.  Then  will  light  spring  up  in  our  path,  and 
we  shall  go  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

But  some  young  teacher  may  ask,  not  in  a  despond¬ 
ing  tone,  but  simply  as  a  question  for  information, 
What  can  I  do  for  a  disobedient,  wayward  boy  ?  I  will 
not  go  into  detail,  but  if  you  have  really  taken  him 
into  your  heart,  make  him  feel  that  you  have.  If  you 
have  an  interest  in  him,  show  that  interest,  not  merely 
so  that  he  might  know  it  if  he  would,  but  so  that  he  must 
know  it  if  he  would  not.  But  if  you  have  not  that  in¬ 
terest,  do  not  claim  that  you  have  You  can  not  de¬ 
ceive  him.  Children  read  character  with  wonderful 
quickness  and  accuracy. 

Make  him  feel  that  you  regard  his  rights — for  children 
at  school  have  rights — as  sacredly  as  you  wish  him  to  re¬ 
gard  yours,  and  that  you  will  be  as  careful  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  as  is  consistent  with  his  best  good  and  that  of  the 
school.  And  when  you  have  done  this  you  have 
brought  him  up  upon  some  ground  in  common  with 
you,  have  brought  him  into  sympathy  with  you.  You 
have  created  a  power  for  good  in  your  school-room 
such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 

You  may  value  the  help  that  a  school  committee  or 
superintendent  can  furnish,  but  there  is  no  aid  so  valu¬ 
able  to  the  teacher  as  the  boy  brought  over  from  the 


wrong  side  to  the  right  side,  from  the  position  in  which 
he  worked  against  the  teacher,  to  that  in  which  he 
works  with  her  and  for  her.  Then  shall  you  find  vei  i- 
fied  the  statement :  “Give,  and  it  shall' be  given  unto 
you,  good  measure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  together, 
and  running  over  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom,”— 
Bhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 


In  my  search  for  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  I  find  ten 
qualified  to  teach  Geometry  in  a  high  school,  to  one 
who  is  qualified  to  teach  Reading  in  a  primary  school . 
and  in  general,  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  teachers 
adapted  to  give  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  than 
in  the  higher. — A.  Freeze. 


^ dttCAtionAl  ^tems. 

The  following,  from  the  New  York  Journal,  is  exactly 
what  the  Schoolmaster  wishes  to  say  : 

“We  desire  to  make  a  speciality  of  State  news ;  and 
to  be  successful  in  this,  it  is  only  necessary  that  each 
of  our  subscribers  should  take  pains  to  inform  us  of 
whatever  is  of  interest,  educationally,  in  his  own  vi¬ 
cinity.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  depend  largely  upon 
our  subscribers  for  local  information,  and  would  thank 
any  one  to  favor  us  with  news  as  above  mentioned. 
Any  change  in  school  principals,  within  the  State  or 
between  this  and  other  States,  improvements  in  town 
or  city  school  buildings,  meetings  of  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions  or  institutes,  movements  of  prominent  educa¬ 
tional  men,  and  other  items  of  like  character,  will  be 
gladly  noticed.” — Illinois  Schoolmaster. 

The  Educationist  desires  to  say  neither  ftiore  nor 
less. 

The  Corporal  Punishment  Rule  of  the  Boston  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  has  been  amended  as  follows:  “  In  no  case 
shall  corporal  punishment  be  inflicted  on  any  scholar 
for  any  offense,  until  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  offense  is  committed  for  which  such  punishment  is 
inflicted. 

The  Indianapolis  Training  School  has  just  gradu¬ 
ated  eight  young  ladies.  All  have  been  elected  to  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  public  schools.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  names  of  graduates:  Luella  Brown,  Ella  Cassel. 
berry,  Ella  Davis,  Laura  Donnan,  Lucy  Fitch,  Ella 
Mabrey,  Bettie  Wear,  Jennie  Wood. 

W E  have  received  the  circular  containing  the  course 
of  study,  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Alexandria 
(Madison  Co.,)  public  schools.  D.  N.  Berg  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  a  prominent  teacher  of  Wayne  Co.,  Super¬ 
intendent. 

The  Common  Council  of  Peru,  has  appropriated  $20,. 
000,  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  an  additional 
school  building. 

Personal. — Supt.  John  Cooper,  of  Winchester,  has 
been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Richmond.  Mr.  C.  is  now  East  visiting  the  schools  of 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

E.  W.  Thompson  of  Plainwell,  Michigan,  succeeds 
H.  H.  Boyce  as  Superintendent  of  Franklin  schools. 

T.  .1.  Charlton  goes  to  Vincennes  as  Superintendent 
of  schools. 


0iir  §ooh  ^abU. 

The  Poultry  World,  Hartford  Conn.:  H.  H.  Stod¬ 
dard.  Monthly.  $1.25  per  annum. 

This  is  a  neat  magazine  which  can  not  fail  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  to  the  poultry  raiser.  It  is  filled  with  excellent 
hints,  advice,  etc.,  for  those  who  keep  fowls  of  any 
kind,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

Bart  Ridgeley,  a  Story  of  Northern  Ohio.  Boston : 
Nichols  &  Hall.  374  pp.,  16  mo.  $1.50. 

We  have  read  this  book  and  like  it.  It  is  an  interest- 
^ing  story  illustrating  the  “improved  New  England 
life  ”  as  found  on  the  Northern  Reserve  forty  years  ago. 
The  plot  is  rather  romantic,  while  the  characters  are 
well  chosen  and  equally  well  sustained,  many  of  them 
being  taken  from  real  life,  some  of  them  now  liv¬ 
ing.  Its  strong  loQal  flavor,  while  it  does  not  detract 
from  its  merits,  will  especially  commend  it  to  residents 
of  the  region  where  its  scenes  are  laid.  Its  author  is 
evidently  a  lawyer,  and  a  novice  at  book-writing,  yet 
there  is  a  freshness  and  charm  about  this  little  volume 
that  enables  us  to  say,  send  for  it,  and  you  will  be 
plea.sed. 

Good  Words  and  Gentle  Manners,  by  Alex.  M.  Gow, 
A.  M.  Cincinnati :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

We  bid  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  little  book  of  252 
pages,  both  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented.  The 
author  has  done  noble  service  to  the  cause  of  moral  ed¬ 
ucation  in  our  schools,  in  the  preparation  of  a  text-book 
which  opens  the  way  to  a  proper  presentation  of  this 
hitherto  neglected  study.  We  have  long  maintained 
that  any  satisfactory  advancement  in  moral  culture  can 
be  attained  only  by  that  regular  study  and  discipline 
that  is  universally  admitted  to  be  necessary  for  Intel 
lectual  depelopment.  The  want  has  been,  a  text-book 
adapted  to  class  instruction,  in  which  definite  lessons 
could  be  assigned,  and  a  definite  amount  of  preparation 
required  of  the  pupil.  The  best  attempts  at  moral  in¬ 
struction  have  almost  alway#*  either  taken  the  form  of 
lectures  in  which  the  teacher  does  all  the  talking  and 
all  the  thinking,  or  of  story  telling  or  story  reading,  in 
which  moral  novels  are  the  only  agencies  employed. 
The  former  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  cant  and  the  latter 
soon  becomes  insipid  if  not  nauseous.  While  Mr.  Gow 
has  made  frequent  use  of  the  anecdote,  he  has  used  it 
generally  for  the  illustration  of  a  truth  that  has  been 
previously  established.  ‘ 

No  class  can  master  this  book  without  obtaining  valu¬ 
able  knowledge,  and  a  large  measure  of  moral  culture. 

But  while  the  author  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all 
teachers  for  the  work  that  he  has  done,  we  think  his 
book  is  but  the  pioneer  of  others,  which  will  be  free 
from  some  of  its  errors,  both  in  matter  and  method.  It 
seems  to  us  to  have  no  proper  basis,  no  starting  point  of 
foundation  principles,  which  being  established,  his  con¬ 
clusions  Inevitably  follow. 

There  is  little  logic  in  the  arrangement  or  treatment 
of  the  various  topics.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
topics  in  Part  1 :  Good  Society. — Habits, — Law, — The 
Moral  Law.— Duties  to  God. — Duties  to  Man,— Homi¬ 
cide. —  Hatred. —  Courage.—  Chastity. — Veracity.—  Evi¬ 


dence. — Temperance.— &c.  We  are  unable  to  see  much 
method  in  this  arrangement. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  book  is  the  question.  “  What 
must  I  do  to  secure  a  place  in  good  society  ?” 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  our  young  people  in  com¬ 
mencing  the  study  of  this  subject,  should  receive  as 
their  first  and  most  lasting  impression,  the  thought  that 
the  end  of  moral  culture  is  to  “  secure  a  place  in  good 
society.”  But  whatever  minor  faults  may  be  found, 
the  general  thought  of  the  book  is  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  will  do  good  service  in  a  worthy  cause. 

Scribner’s  for  July. — “The  Great  South”  series  of 
magnificently  illustrated  articles  begins  in  Scribner’s 
for  July.  In  the  first  paper  entitled  “  The  New  Route 
to  the  Gulf,”  Mr.  Edward  King  gives  us  graphic  de¬ 
scriptions  oi  the  movement  of  the  army  of  emigrants 
into  the  Great  South-west  land,  and  of  the  romantic 
border  life, — past  and  present, — of  that  strange  but 
now  rapidly  modernizing  country.  An  entertaining 
illustrated  paper  on  “  Low  Life  in  Berlin”  follows  this. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  magazine  articles  of  the 
day  is  Rev.  J.  A.  Reed’s  defence  of  Lincoln  from  the 
attacks  of  certain  late  biographers.  Another  note¬ 
worthy  article  in  this  number  is  Dr.  Newell’s  singular 
autobiographic  paper  entitled  “  Recollections  of  a  Re 
stored  Lunatic.”  There  are,  beside  the  continuation 
of  Arthur  Bonnicastle  (in  which  is  chronicled  the 
death  of  old  Jenks),  stories  by  Adeline  Trafton  and 
Miss  Osgood ;  a  bright  little  article  on  “  Children’s 
Magazines;”  a  remarkable  paper  by  “  .4n  Orthodox 
Minister”  on  “The  Liberty  of  Protestantism,”  and 
poetry  by  MacDonald,  G.  P.  Lathrop,  B.  F.  Taylor^ 
Miss  Annan,  and  others. 

In  “  Topics  of  the  Time,”  Dr.  Holland  discusses 
American  Morals,  Skilled  Domestic  Service,  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Play.  In  “  The  Old  Cabinet  ”  we  find  The  Stove 
that  Makes  its  own  Twilight,-  Within  and  Without, 
Ideal  and  Real,  Song  of  a  Heathen, — sojourning  in 
Galilee,  a.  d.  32.  The  Book  Reviews  are  more  than 
usually  full  and  readable,  and  the  other  departments 
have  their  customary  interest.  Bret  Harte’s  new  story 
will  begin  in  the  August  number. 

Mr.  Howells  invents  a  new  word  in  the  last  Atlanlic. 
It  is  “mistakenness” — the  product  of  his  own  ingeni¬ 
ous  brain,  undiscovered  by  Richardson,  Webster  or 
Worcester.  This  invention  opens  the  door  to  a  troop 
of  phiological  reinforcements, such  as  “unshakenness,” 
“  unspokenness,”  “  unbrokenness,”  “  undertakenness,” 
and  so  on,  almost  ad  lib.  We  do  not  endorse  Mr.  Fitz 
Edward  Hall’s  dictum,  that  “  among  American  writers 
of  rising  fame  whose  English  is  noticeably  bad,  Mr. 
Howells  stands  somewhat  eminent.”  On  the  contrary- 
we  think  him  one  of  the  most  accurate  as  well  as  grace, 
ful  writers  of  the  day.  But  his  high  place  in  literature 
gives  him  no  right  to  adulterate  the  language  by  the 
introduction  of  such  barbarisms  as  “mistakenness.”  In 
the  connection  in  which  this  word  is  employed,  “mis¬ 
take,”  or  “  misunderstanding,”  would  be  quite  as  fitting, 
and  would  savor  of  neither  ignorance  nor  affectation. — 
I  The  Literary  World. 
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In  many  cases  the  people  are  complaining  of  the  use¬ 
less  expenditure  of  the  township’s  funds,  and  are  de¬ 
manding  a  more  economical  management  of  their  affairs 
Each  year  we  find  the  feeling  growing  stronger,  and 
the  i>eople  watching  the  expenses  more  closely,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  every  term  of  office  we  find  more  new 
officers  taking  the  place  of  the  old.  There  is  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  the  bull  rolling  until  a  man  shall  be 
found  for  the  position,  who  lias  good  judgment,  sound 
common  sense  and  a  true  spirit  of  advancement.  Now' 
there  is  no  trouble  in  convincing  the  people  that  im¬ 
provements  are  as  essential  to  the  school  room  as  to 
the  farm  and  factory,  but  if  a  school  officer  spends  a 
large  amount  of  money,  and  makes  but  very  few  real 
permanent  improvements  the  feeling  will  in  all  such 
cases  be  as  it  now  is  in  many  townships  in  Indiana, 
bitter  against  all  improvements  for  the  school  room. 
Numerous  trustees  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  from 
erperience.  As  this  is  a  time  when  thousands  of  dollars 
are  being  expended  for  patent  school  furniture  in  very 
many  counties,  is  it  not  a  good  time  to  review  the  field 
and  see  if  economy  can  not  be  practiced  here,  and  in 
many  cases  a  better  result  obtained.  We  fear  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  more  depends  on  the  agent  than  on 
the  article  he  is  selling,  as  to  his  success.  We  have 
heard  it  often  remarked  that  a  good  agent  would  sell 
more  inferior  furniture  than  an  inferior  agent  would  of 
superior  furniture.  Now  w'hile  we  believe  this  to  be 
often  the  case,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  with  men 
of  good  judgment  it  makes  that  difference.  In  many 
townships  where  the  improved  furniture  has  been  bro¬ 
ken  up  and  destroyed  there  is  springing  up  a  strong 
feeling  against  patent  furniture,  and  in  such  cases  we 
do  not  wonder ;  it  is  like  block  pavement,  very  nice 
W'hile  it  lasts,  but  expensive  and  short  lived.  What  we 
want  is  a  durable,  economical,  comfortable  and  cheerful 
school  desk  for  our  school  rooms,  and  the  trustee  who 
succeeds  in  finding  and  purchasing  such  school  furni¬ 
ture  will  never  be  accused  of  extravagance  or  lacking 
in  good  judgment. 

We  know  of  a  school  desk  which  we  undertake  to  say 
combines  all  these  qualities,  as  it  is  now  manufactured. 
Read  our  reasons  for  thinking  so : 

It  is  light  and  graceful. 

It  has  a  perfectly  formed  curved  back,  doweled  and  glued 
together,  which  in  combination  with  wooden  braces  (thus 
obviating  putting  screws  through  iron  into  wood  where 
there  is  any  strain)  makes  it  impossible,  for  there  ever  to 
be  any  lateral  motion. 


It  is  shipped  all  set  up,  thus  saving  great  expense^ 
and  annoyance  to  the  purchaser. 

The  soft  wood  floor  fastener  is  perfect. 

It  makes  a  school  room  much  more  cheerful  than 
any  other  desk. 

It  has  a  noiseless  revolving  foot  rest  attached  to  it, 
which  is  not  in  the  way  of  sweeping,  and  w'hich  every 
teacher  who  has  used  it  can  testify  is  indispensable  to 
a  quiet  school  room. 

Being  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  bent  hickory  or 
oak  in  combination  with  a  malleable  iron  lock  ;  it  never 
breaks.  No  cast  iron  is  used  in  its  construction,  as  the 
manufacturers  have  proved  by  experience  that  they 
can  not  w'arrant  a  desk  made  partly  of  cast  iron;  it 
breaks  when  least  expected.  You  never  know  where 
to  look  for  flaws  until  it  is  too  late.  Then  again  by  put¬ 
ting  screws  through  iron  into  wood  they  are  bound  to 
work  loose,  and  your  desk  either  breaks  or  becomes 
very  rickety.  Every  county  affords  numerous  cases  in 
proof  of  this  theory.  Consequently,  is  it  economy  to 
spend  money  for  such  furniture  when  you  can  buy  a 
desk  you  know  will  stand  firm  and  never  break?  Will 
the  people  uphold  you  in  it?  We  can  name  very  many 
cases  where  the  trustee  can  answer  from  experience. 
No ! 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  relieve  the  trustee  from  all 
responsibility  the  manufacturers  propose  to  guarantee 
their  desks  for  five  years.  If  one  even  should  break, 
they  propose  to  replace  it  with  a  new  desk  complete,  not 
the  ends  only.  Some  manufacturers  of  cast  iron  furni¬ 
ture  say  they  will  guarantee  their  desk,  though  after 
the  trustee  has  sent  for  a  few  irons  to  replace  broken 
ones,  paid  express  charges  and  a  carpenter  to  put  them 
on,  besides  the  annoyance  he  finds  it  poor  economy, 
and  an  expensive  guarantee  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
manufacturer.  You  had  better  have  a  desk  that  you 
knjow  will  never  annoy  you.  The  manufacturers  are  put¬ 
ting  $30,000  into  buildings  and  machinery,  and  would 
not  guarantee  complete  desks  in  place  of  broken  ones,  if 
their  past  two  years’  experience  had  not  proven  that 
there  would  be  no  broken  ones. 

Our  agents  will  during  the  summer  show  you  our 
new  desk,  and  we  trust  before  ordering  elsewhere  you 
will  wait  and  examine  it.  Be  not  deceived  by  agents 
of  other  houses,  representing  their  iron  to  be  malleable. 
We  are  the  only  house  using  malleable  iron  in  the  construction 
of  a  school  desk.  Higgins’  Bent  Wood  School  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


